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TESTS AND MEASURES 
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VALUE TO TH 
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TEACHERS! 
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WITHIN thi ist decade there has di 
: questior 
veloped in the education field a me ki 
= 
partment—the department of educational 
} » y les 
tests and measurements While the d 
‘ - ; a 
partment is new nm name t is In reality 
sey ! 1 s Ss 
but a new ippl eation of an old pract St T 
: re ~ ? l ’ 
We nave W iVS heen measuring eduea 
: ai ments ry el ! 
tional products. Whenever we compare 
. } ' , . ments 7 t! Se 
two individuals in any quality or In any 
é ment ) ( oy 
ability, we are measuring. Whenever we 
, actua achieven 
sav that one bov or one ¢lass is better in . 
. . : S yles ind rie 
arithmetic than another boy or another 
; aa final products 
class, ve are measuring Comparative ; . 

; : . thac \? i nary 
udqment is the basis of our measurement. : 
-1 1 1 (or nAaArarive 

No doubt the standards used in making ik 
. = : , The Dass of the 
such an offhand judgment are vague, 1n ' 
, 4 1 ] | t Ol 5 tits 
aennite and ¢changeabt 
Sara] +] T 
A nore definite ma Ly re obdye TLV T) 1) 
4] : 
. . tt MilA 
means of measurement is the ordinary ex 
‘ pment S 
mination with which we are all familiar. , 
[o distinguish this me thod of measuring 
' . tended series 
tron that of comparalive jyudgment ,| ist 
; of writing o1 
mentioned, let us designate it as a measur 
rank the n 
ment as deter } ned hy the actual a hia ( 
. . ittempt VAS 
ment of pupils By the examination we , 
‘ lott + _ | 
1 , ’ was lett ) Ke 
measure the individuals by the actual re p 
; : ' 
. ° , ie eon ne I" 
Suits 1chile ed Wi easure the whi if ; 
1 1 . serie ( . S 
‘lass by the same rule. If the examin sai 
. ‘ng or drawing 
tion is properly made, it will begin with . 


some easy questions, which ar¢ 


the poorest individual in t 


that 


*~ SO CHS) 


he class can 


answer them, and will include questions ol ercain 
gradually increasing difficulty until the produ 
final questions are difficult enough to test by 75 
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as the measuring stick for the achievements 
of their pupils in composition, writing or 
drawing. 

In the development of such scales as the 
Thorndike Reading Scale, the Kelly Read- 
the Buckingham 
Spelling Scales, the Trabue Language Com- 
Seales, the Woody Arithmetie 
ete., the achievement of 


thousands of children, in all grades and 


ing Seale, Ayres and 
pletion 
Seales, actual 
from all conditions of life. tested with the 
same tests under the same conditions, has 
served as a basis. The procedure in de- 
veloping such scales is to plan a series of 
exercises similar to the questions of an 
The 


which 


contain 
that 


the second grade could answer them and 


examination. series would 


certain exercises are so easy 
at the same time would contain exercises 
that 


each successive grade. 


will be difficult enough to measure 
If this list be sub- 
mitted to a large number of children in all 
grades in all buildings in a number of 
schoo] systems, and the results carefully 


seored, we shall have the raw materials 
from which to develop our scale. We shall 
select from the total list those exercises 


which represent a definite increase in diffi- 
culty as one proceeds from the lower to the 
higher grades, each exercise differing in 
difficulty from the preceding exercise by 
a certain established amount. This final 
list of exercises, with a little added treat- 
ment, we can dignify by the name of a 
scale or a standard means of measurement. 
It will have been developed by the exten- 
sion and refinement of schoolroom practise 
with which we are all familiar. Instead 
of testing just a few children we shall 
have tested a large number and have eare- 
fully and scientifically utilized the results 
thus secured. So we see that in the de- 
velopment of standard scales and tests we 
are simply making application of an old 


pract ise. 


One of the earliest attempts at the adop- 
measurement 
by J. M. Rice, 
tested the spelling ability of 3,000 public- 


standard means of 


LS97 


tion of 


was made in who 


school children in 21 different school sys- 


tems. His purpose was to compare the 
conditions existing in the various schools 
and to determine whieh influenced the 


spelling ability of the pupils. In order to 
do this he developed a series of tests which 
were given in each schoo] under as nearly 
When the 
returns from these tests were scored, the 
tabulated 
with which any teacher might compare her 


the same conditions as possible. 
} 


results furnished a_ standard 
work. 

While this standard was crudely de- 
veloped, it was the foreshadowing of the 
movement which has resulted in the new 
department of education. To-day we have 
developed standard tests and measurements 
in almost all lines of educational achieve- 
ments. The Elementary School Journal 
for September, 1916, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chieago Press, enumerates and 
describes some 38 standardized scales and 
tests. Among listed 
scales by Thorndike, Ayres and Freeman; 


these were writing 
spelling scales by Ayres, Buckingham and 
Starch; reading scales by Thorndike, Gray, 
Kelly, Jones and Starch; arithmetic tests 
and seales by Courtis, Rice, Stone (my own 
tests were not included because they were 
not completed when the article went to 
press) ; the Hillegas composition scale and 
the Haword-Newton composition 
language Trabue; 
drawing scale by Thorndike; algebra tests 
Monroe and Childs. The list 
mentions many other tests, but these are 


seale ; 
completion tests by 


by Rugg, 
the most widely used and they show the 
variety and the extent of the movement. 
The first question one asks himself as he 
looks at this long list of standard scales 
and tests is: ‘‘Why is there a demand for 
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e standard of achievement. He begins 
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diagnose the situation and then allow the 
teacher the benefits of the conclusions thus 
drawn. 

But the question now arises: ‘‘ How can 
the use of these standard tests and meas- 
ures be of anys value to the individual 
teacher in the class room?’’ To answer 
this question I shall enumerate a number 
of instances where actual schoolroom pro- 
eedure has been changed primarily because 
of measurements with these scales and 
tests. An excellent illustration is found 
in the Salt Lake City Survey and it might 
here be pointed out that the survey move- 
ment to-day is in one way but an out- 
growth of the demand for better super- 
vision. In Salt Lake City the people had 
complained that the children of the public 
schools could not read, write or cipher. 
The complaint was so strong and the pres- 
sure so great that the superintendent and 
supervisors narrowed the curriculum and 
caused the teachers to spend most of the 
time drilling on reading, writing and 
arithmetic. By use of the standard meas- 
ures and tests and by means of comparison 
of the achievements of pupils in other 
cities, it was found that the individual 
teachers were getting better results in 
those particular subjects than they had 
any right to expect, but that they had 
neglected the content subjects. As a re- 
sult, the survey recommended that less 
time be spent on the fundamental subjects 
and more time on such subjects as history, 
industrial arts, nature study, musie or 
drawing. No doubt the classroom instrue 
tion of nearly every teacher in Salt Lake 
City has been modified in accordance with 
this recommendation. This example not 
only illustrates how measurements by 
standard scales and tests served as a basis 
for changes in classroom procedure, but it 
also illustrates the principle that standard 


measurements may reveal the fact that you 


have attained a sufticiently high degree of 
achievement in certain subjects and that 
less attention and time should be devoted 
to them. 

It might be interesting in this connec 
tion to relate that complaints similar to 
those in Salt Lake City were brought 
against the public schools of a certain 
eounty in Maryland. However, the stand 
ardized seales and tests functioned in a 
different way. It occurred to one of the 
supervisors that it might be a good check 
on the school to give some of the standard 
tests to the complaining citizens. So at a 
convenient time when a large number of 
them had gathered at a school meeting 
she gave them the Courtis tests in arith- 
metic. When the results were scored and 
the results showed that the citizens had 
not done as well as the public-school chil- 
dren they were not quite so free in their 
criticism of the publie schools. Thus, the 
standardized scales and measures proved 
their value to the teachers in an unexpected 
way. 

Another illustration of change in the 
method of teaching brought about by the 
measurements is found in the Cleveland 
Survey. One of the recommendations 
made was that the amount of oral reading 
beyond the fourth grade be materially re- 
duced and that silent reading exercises, 
controlled by discussion, be substituted. 
The measurements had shown that quality 
and speed in reading usually go hand in 
hand and that oral reading in the higher 
erades tends to hinder the development 
of speed and tends to hinder the grasp of 
1. Such a 


the contents of the passage rea 
discovery as this no doubt will modify the 
teaching of reading throughout the entire 
school system of Cleveland, 

Another type of change in the ordinary 
school room procedure brought about by a 
eareful study of standard measurements is 
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were unable to do the work of the advanced 
classes, to send them back to the classes 
whence they came. The gratifying thing 
about the experiment was that not one of 
the pupils who were advanced was sent back. 
On the contrary, the teachers reported In 
a short time that these pupils had_ be- 
come the leaders of their respective classes. 
Weare to-day making special studies of re- 
tardation and are forming special classes of 
all kinds for retards, but the fact is just 
now beginning to dawn upon us that the 
most retarded pupils of all in our publie 
schools of to-day are the most brilliant 
pupils. We need special classes for the ac- 
celerates as well as for the retards. Thus, 
if the standard seales and tests are offering 
us a scientific method of selecting the ae- 
celerates, they should prove of inestimable 
value to the school people in general. 

I could extend this list of illustrations 
showing the value of the standard seales 
and tests to the teachers, but time will not 
permit. I have tried thus far to make clear 
that the development of the standard scales 
and measurements is merely the extension 
and refinement of an old practise and that 
this development has arisen from the de- 
mand of the supervisors for better means 
of supervision. I have tried to make clear 
that measurement to be worth while must 
be for the purpose of diagnosing the school 
situation and they must be effective in pro- 
dueing a change in the schoolroom’s pro- 
cedure. I have given a few illustrations 
showing how schoolroom methods and pro- 
cedure and administration have been 
changed because of measurements’ by 
means of these seales and tests. I hope that 
I have shown that they are of great value 
in the schoolroom and to the teachers in 
general. In conelusion, let me say that this 
movement is still in its infaney and that I 
hope in the future that many more scales 
and tests will be developed. I say this be- 


cause I believe out of this measurement 
movement I see in the future the business of 
teaching placed upon a sound, scientific and 
really professional basis. 
CLIFFORD Woopy 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


TENDENCIES IN THE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION TO OHIO 
COLLEGES! 


SincE the advent of Professor G. 
Stanley Hall the most persistent infringe- 
ment of academic seclusion and concord 
has been the questionnaire. Although 
human nature demands that all constitu- 
tions should be amended so as to prevent 
its recurrence, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Methods has 
repeated the offense. Deans, registrars, 
and professors in the colleges of this As- 
sociation have been besieged by six queries, 
the answers to which are summarized and 
interpreted in this report Let me say 
that I do not presume that the returns 
portray with mathematical precision the 
attitude of the faculties represented, since 
the person answering the questions may 
express views at variance with the opinion 
of his colleagues. What may be assumed is 
that the combined responses of represent- 
atives of nineteen of the colleges in this 
Association embody a trend of judgment 
which may profitably be outlined. 

In order to compare the returns from 
Ohio colleges with those from other local- 
ties, twelve state and municipal colleges 
in surrounding states were interrogated. 
The tendencies in states of the middle 
section may accordingly be generally in- 
dicated. 

I 

The three questions first to be discussed 
relate to general policy and method. The 

1A report to the annual meeting of the Ohio 
College Association held at Ohio State University, 
April 6, 1917. 
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A problem which may become more 
serious in time is suggested in the second 
question : 

Do you favor a policy of admitting all students 
who have graduated from approved high schools 
with satisfactory standing, irrespective of the sub- 
jects taken? 

Practically this question asks whether 
the trail of the state colleges which are 
compelled by law to admit graduates of 
high schools observing certain standards 
shall become a main thoroughfare. Ob- 
viously, colleges which admit students on 
the basis mentioned are responding to the 
demands made upon secondary schools for 
varied and broad training. On its face 
the question seems to point to a radical 
departure in entrance requirements, 1. €., 
a student may elect what he pleases in 
high school and receive credit for all his 
courses in the university, provided the 
accredited. However, in 
practice, the situation is this: the high 
schools exact their requirements for grad- 
uation, which usually means grouping of 
subjects and limitation of electives; con- 
sequently, the adoption of the policy 
would simply give more autonomy to the 
high schools in formulating their courses 
(classical, scientific, commercial, ete.), all 


high school is 


of them leading to college. 

The state universities are in some cases 
required to admit graduates of first-grade 
high schools who have completed a fixed 
number of units, and it is probable that 
the growth of state institutions offering a 
variety of professional courses besides the 
arts curriculum has stimulated a move- 
ment in the direction of relaxing the spe- 
formerly by 
private colleges. although in 
Ohio the State University approves the 


cifie requirements exacted 


Even so, 


results of the open-door policy, Miami re- 
ports that if it were free to choose, it 
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Ohio Uni- 
versity virtually sets up entrance require- 
stipulating that if a student 
enters with no foreign language, he is re- 


would probably not follow it. 
ments by 


quired to take 32 semester hours of for- 
eign language, before he may receive the 
Arts degree; whereas a student presenting 
four years of foreign language from high 
need take but 16 
Other institutions stress the need of a cer- 
tain amount of the traditional disciplines 
for all students entering colleges of arts. 

As indicative of the opinion of the col- 
leges as a whole, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that thirteen institutions vote against 
the policy of the open door. Four institu- 
tions favor the plan. In surrounding states 
opinion is divided. Some state universities 
are opposed. Kentucky is favorable, on 
condition that all high-school subjects be- 
come defined and standardized. 

In Ohio the colleges tend to uphold the 
conservative theory that since some high- 


school semester hours. 


school subjects are, as now organized and 
taught, more fundamental than others for 


purpose of college training, a _ certain 
grouping of courses and concentration 


upon a limited field is necessary. 


III 
It would seem, considering the alleged 
attending against the 
classical curriculum, among which are said 
to be mediocrity and superficiality of the 


horrors rebellion 


high-school mind, that the college would 
institute some scheme (besides the accepted 
standard grade of 60 or 70 per cent. for 
each subject) to give added eredit for qual- 
ity of seeondary-school work in selected 
subjects. For instance, if a college wishes 
to magnify any department, mathematics, 
for instance, it could say to the high-school 
graduate: ‘‘If 
grade of 90 in four years of consecutive 


you achieve an average 


work in mathematics and come to us recom- 
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virtues of the classical eurrieulum, but 
even liberal institutions are not inclined to 
give credit beyond one third of the stu- 


dent’s preparatory work. 


- 

Next, the linguistic achievements of 
freshmen ; respondents were invited to com- 
ment on the preparation in English of in- 
coming students and to suggest plans of 
betterment. On this moss-grown subject, 
there is an amazing unanimity. Grief is 
unconfined. Students are labelled ‘‘woe- 
fully deficient,’’ or ‘‘ preparation in many 
cases hardly noticeable.’ The causes im- 
puted are many, from the zeitgeist to 
undesirable parents. The high school, as 
usual, comes to judgment. Less play and 
more real work is one prescription. ‘Teach- 
ers of English are said to be overworked, 
not specially prepared, over-fond of teach- 
ing literature instead of toiling over themes, 
and too partial to literary technicalities. 
An authority says that teachers in city 
schools are superior to those in village high 
schools, a statement vigorously denied in 
the next return, which locates the trouble 
in lack of culture in the home, whether city 
or rural. 

Regarding the means of eseape from the 
maze: the paths are indicated in the list of 
causes named above. Perhaps more vital 
than the usual exhortation about better 
teachers, more themes, ete., are these sug- 
gestions : 

1. Deficiency in the mother tongue is 
linked to confusion and strain in the do- 
mestie, racial and politieal situation con- 
fronting America. 

2. There is little harmony in methods 
and aims of English training between see- 
ondary school and college. 

The latter item recognizes that the col- 
leges may well shoulder part of the guilt. 

Lest the picture appear too gloomy, let it 
be rumored that there are a few subdued 
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whispers of consolation. A professor of 
English in a state institution says: 

I have been teaching English for more than 
twenty years and have not been able to find a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. I ean not say that 
I find very much improvement in the English of 
our incoming students; on the other hand, I am 
not ready to say that there has been any deteriora- 
tion. 

Another teacher remarks that the prepa- 
ration in English is no worse than in other 
subjects. 

State institutions toward the west and 
south appear to be reasonably cheerful; 
whether the resignation is induced by 
balmy weather or by idealistic philosophy 
| leave to the proper college department. 

Under the conviction that power of oral 
and written communication is the best in- 
dex of attainment, the department of Eng- 
lish in the University of Cincinnati has 
been especially solicitous about the prepa- 
ration in English of its students. The head 
of the department confers frequently with 
teachers in the local high schools, and pre- 
pares examinations for prospective seniors, 
the results of which are utilized by the 
teachers of English in order that the pe- 
culiar defects of students may be corrected 
before they enter the university. Classes 
for ‘‘sub-freshmen’’ or ‘‘trailers’’ have 
been formed for those who fail to pass a 
preliminary series of tests. 

Certain it is that the problem of prepa- 
ration in English is a crucial one demand- 
ing the eooperative thinking and enterprise 
of high-school and college men. 


VI 
Passing finally to consideration of the 
attitude of the colleges to a subject which 
represents somewhat of a departure in the 
teaching of science; this question was 
formulated : 


Do you favor, and why, the proposed high-school 
course in general science? 
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special case, 1S A part of larger issues. 
Theoretically, most of us believe that the 


distinctive modern outlook is the scientific ; 


meaning by that the patient gathering, 


ordering and control of phenomena, phys- 
ical, biological and social. Consistently, We 
should strive to make our doctrine prevail. 

Teachers of science are not expected 
to ‘be hostile and provineial, Kor the ecol- 
lege to cast stones at the high school or 
the secondary school to denounce the 
sheltered college is hardly the best evi- 
dence of scientifie method. One aim of 
science is to encourage tolerance, intellee- 
tual sympathy, suspended judgment, and 
conduct guided by ideas. The problem of 
diffusing scientifie attitudes is not exelu- 
sively academic ; it is a social, political, per- 
haps a religious problem. 

Far-reaching are the issues raised but 
not settled by this and other questions dis- 
eussed in the foregoing report. The details 
of administering requirements for admis- 
sion to our colleges which seem to the erit- 
ies mere machinery and academic pedantry 
grow in meaning to those who reflect upon 
their wider relations. 

E. L. TALBERT 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SETTLEMENTS, 1917 


SERVING as a neutral gathering-place 
where all men and women, of whatever 
creed and nationality, may meet in genuine 
fellowship ; releasing in individuals the im- 
pulse to humanitarian service; organizing 
local communities which consist often of di- 
verse and eonflicting ethnie elements on a 
cooperative basis ; furnishing opportunities 
for intimate contact with the complexities 
of the industrial situation; bringing to the 
disinherited in localities stuck away in far 
corners of cities, the message of a revised 
order; furnishing, by the persuasive force 
of example, the impetus to a richer and 


more greatly aspiring life, the social settle- 
ments have for thirty years been an un- 
obtrusive, but effective influence in shap- 


ing the  social-democratic destiny of 


America. 

The Seventh Conference of the National 
Federation of Settlements, held at Valen- 
cia, Pa., from June 3 to June 6, proved to 
be the most significant in its history, be- 
cause of the new burdens thrown upon the 
settlements by the war, and the resolve of 
all to meet, with renewed vigor and a larger 
faith, these opportunities for constructive 
social work in behalf of fundamental 
democracy. 

At all the sessions for the discussion of 
settlement problems, the vitality of the 
movement was revealed. One’s optimism 
concerning the achievements of these neigh- 
borhood houses—‘‘little centers of human- 
ism,’’ they have been called—was reaf 
firmed. 

There are some who challenge the right 
of settlements to exist. There are those who 
honestly believe that settlements are ro 
mantie relies, bearing testimony to an ob- 
solete social impulse; there are still others 
who hold that settlements to-day have out- 
lived whatever usefulness they onee pos- 
sessed, having been superseded by social 
ized schools, and newer devices for secur- 
ing civie advance; the inference is that 
these neighborhood guilds should be thrown 
on the scrap heap of discarded social insti- 
tutions. But as one met these social en 
thusiasts from all over the country, and 
listened to the reports of new work under- 
taken and old work doubled, one’s convie- 
tion kept growing that, as noble as has been 
the work of settlements in the past, a fu- 
ture, even more promising, awaits them. 
Only a beginning has been made. 

In the work of reconstructing society 
after the war, and in redirecting military 
energy into productive, social channels, the 
settlements will have no mean part. In- 
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race, creed or economic circumstance, has been held 
by the settlements to be more than an idle dream; 
to be, in fact, a purpose to be wrought out in 
daily experience, 

Internationalism and a world order have always 
been the implicit faith of the settlement. Devo- 
tion to country has been held as a means to the 
greater end of a world fellowship and order. I 
believe that that faith is still purely held by all the 
settlements, no matter how great the division 
among settlementers may be in regard to the next 
steps necessary to attain the end in view. 

Many of our distinguished leaders have felt that 
the entrance of our country into the world war was 
a denial of the fundamental purpose we all thought 
we shared, but to others of us it became increas- 
ingly clear that our country was facing an im- 
passe. 

If we went into the war we were sure to face the 
terrible consequences of that fact. If we stayed 
out, we were sure to face other consequences, ter- 
rible also. To many of us the situation appeared 
as one in which America was cornered and so ob- 
liged to commit one of two sins. To go in meant— 
and we see it does indeed mean—an accent on cen- 
tralized power, on abeyance of ordinary democratic 
machinery, which is justly to be feared. Not to go 
in seemed, however, to many of us a still more fear- 
ful danger, providing for a still more impressive 
victory, in the world of those forces of militarism 
and darkness which oppose all that we mean by a 
life worth living. ... 

Mrs. Simkhovitch conceived it to be one 
of the primary duties of settlements at this 
time to keep safe freedom of publie discus- 
sion. In regard to internal affairs, existing 
standards in edueation and_ industry, 
wrought by the delicate workmanship of 
sensitive souls, must not be degraded in the 
face of a false necessity. 

All those channels of association and protection 
also, which center in the settlement and which make 
against juvenile delinquency, must especially be 
furthered at this time. The increase of juvenile 
delinquency in other countries is to be attributed 
to the very lack of such community motherliness 
and constant attention. 


She reported that the testimony secured 
by the Association of Neighborhood Work- 
ers of New York City from various reliable 
sources in Canada, in regard to settlement 
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work during war time, proved ‘‘the abso- 
lute necessity not only of not decreasing 
the social activities of the settlements, but 
of increasing them at this time.’’ 

Paul U. Kellogg, editor of The Survey, 


Be 
who has been making a study of social con- 
ditions in Canada, wrote: 


At the outset, the Montreal settlements felt that 
they should more or less stand aside for the 
emergent war activities. ... 4 As time has gone on, 
this policy of constriction has proved to be a mis- 
take and out of joint with the real demand upon 
the settlements for neighborhood service. During 
the last year all of the Montreal settlements have 
actually enlarged their work. 

Settlement workers are urging that New York 
profit by the experience of Canada as to the neces- 
sity of supporting neighborhood centers, 

Since 1914 juvenile delinquency in England has 
increased 34 per cent.; in Manchester alone it has 
increased 56 per cent.; and in Edinburgh 46 per 
cent. Among the boys of twelve and thirteen, the 
age at which the greatest number have been re- 
leased from school under pressure of war, it has 
increased more than in any other age period. 

The reasons for the general increase are that 
there has been an abnormal demand for boy labor; 
the police force has been diminished; the enforce- 
ment of the school attendance laws has been re- 
laxed; thousands of children have been turned out 
of school by the use of school buildings for mili- 
tary purposes; and home discipline has been slack- 
ened, while at the same time club, settlement and 
church work, evening classes, and all general wel- 
fare work have been interrupted, with the natural 
result that children have been running wild. 

England has found that her promiscous breaking 
down of labor laws at the start of the war did not 
pay. Her child workers are reported as ‘‘ drawing 
and the government reports 


” 


on their strength, 
that ‘‘munition workers in general have been al- 
lowed to reach a state of reduced efficiency and 
lowered health, which might have been avoided 
without reduction of output, by attention to the 
details of daily and weekly rest.’’ We must profit 
by the experience of other belligerent countries. 
We must not allow our school system or our child- 
protective laws to be broken down. We must con- 
tinue to the very last moment our clubs, settlements 
and other welfare organizations, so that the little 
children of America, our future citizens, whose 
lives we should conserve now more than ever, may 
be the last to feel the stress of war. 
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tive substitute is provided. This is the task 
of the community worker bent on discover- 


Musie 


is a valuable recreational factor because it 


ing the needs of the neighborhood. 


employs a high form of self-expression ; it 


brings various groups and families to- 
gether; it makes racial cleavages less vis- 
ible; it opens new avenues of thought, and 
it gives the wage-earner something to look 
forward to after the day’s grind. It is an 
especially important element in the inte- 


gration of a foreign neighborhood. 


PREADOLESCENT BOY AND GIRL 

Settlement residents have found in work- 
ing with the preadolescent boy and girl that 
their knowledge is very meager, and have 
undertaken the entire 
country which will probably not be com- 
plete for two or three years. Miss Harriet 
E. Vittum, of the Northwestern University 
Settlement, Chicago, is the head of the com- 
mittee to study the preadolescent girl, and 
Thomas W. Allison, of the Henry Booth 
House, Chicago, is studying the preadoles- 


studies covering 


cent boy for the federation. 


The study of the preadoleseent girl, 
which is being conducted by thirty-five 


9900 girls of thirteen 
principal nationalities, will be published by 
Julia C. Lathrop, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 


settlements, with 


ington. 

In studying the little girl, some of the 
factors that are: the 
character of the district, density of popu- 
lation, nationality, economic conditions of 


will be considered 


the neighborhood, types of employment 
and housing conditions. Not the subnor- 
mal or the abnormal girl, but the average 
normal child will be the subject of study. 
The formal study is divided into five see- 
tions, viz., the preadolescent girl in her 
home, in her school, in her neighborhood, 
in her recreation and in her settlement. 
Mr. Allison, in his address to the eonfer- 
ence on Monday afternoon, said that the 
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successful development of the boy can come 
only at the expense of early care and super- 
He felt that the study of the pre- 
adolescent boy is more necessary than that 
the 


vision. 


of boys who have reached age of 
puberty. 

There will be great value in the investigation of 
the aptitudes of the boys before those changes 
oceur, of his developing interests and will power, 
in order to give him the steadying qualities that 
will enable liim to pass through this perilous period 
safely. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


Mrs. Robert A. Woods, South End House, 
Boston, reporting on the operation of the 
Minimum Wage in Massachusetts, found 
that the failure of women to earn the pre- 
scribed minimum—an argument employed 
against the enactment of such legislation— 
could be attributed to at least four causes: 
(1) such workers are below par mentally ; 
(2) the normal person, poorly situated, is 
engaged in work for which she is in every 
respect unfitted; (3) the education she re- 
ceived adapted, either to her 
tastes, or to her needs; (4) the person pos- 
sesses good faculties, but her work is not 


was not 


releasing her capabilities. The suecessful 
operation of the minimum wage, therefore, 
was resolved into an educational question, 
involving especially an adequate system of 
At present, there is 
no widespread knowledge of the working 
conditions in various fields. For example, 
in the minds of ignorant and foreign 
mothers, a stigma is attached to factory 
work which does not seem to carry over into 
work in stores, although it has been found 
that the former is frequently more advan- 
tageous. A campaign of edueation will be 
required to dispel these unwarranted pre)- 
udices. 


vocational guidance. 


NEW FORMS OF LOCAL SOCIAL WORK 
Many interesting educational and social 
experiments, undertaken in various com- 
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made to America, and how much he has 
helped to enrich our life. Citing from his 
neighborhood experience of two deeades, he 
declared : 

Patriotism is nowhere safer than with these 
adopted citizens of ours. We need their folk-songs 
and folk-games, their love of music, their joy in 
dancing, their child-like ways, their adventurous 
spirit. 

Robert A. Woods, of South End House, 
Boston, declared that the spirit of the con- 
ference indicated that a decidedly new 
point of view was sweeping the country. 
‘*Anyvbody,’’ he said, ‘‘who has watched 
the development of social thought in the 
country will find that the spirit which dom- 
inated the past generation has been re- 
placed by the modern psychological point 
of view, and is the result of the new facts 
and the light brought in by seienee. In- 
creasing emphasis is being placed on the 
inner powers of human nature. There will 
be greater stress on the profound moral and 
spiritual problems. The racial and _ see- 
tarian questions will continue, but they will 
not be so sharp.’’ The other speakers were 
Mrs. Simkhoviteh, John Grolle, Philadel- 
phia, and John Collier, People’s Institute, 
New York. Davip RosENSTEIN 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, AND 

UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CONTROL OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Tue board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota has voted to establish chiefly with 
reference to students in the college of science, 
literature and the arts, a new office to be known 
as “ vocational adviser for women,” the duties 
of this office to be as follows: (1) To make a 
study of vocations open to college women, the 
qualifications required, the opportunities, the 
remuneration, the conditions of work, ete. 
(2) To study the qualifications, interests and 
preparation of women students upon entering 
and during their course in the university. (3) 


To confer personally with students about their 


plans and to advise them in their choice of 
studies in preparation for their vocations. 
(4) In every way possible (by lectures, public 
conferences and otherwise) to promote among 
women students seriousness of purpose and ; 
intelligent appreciation of their duties and r 
sponsibilities as university graduates. 

Miss Katherine Bell has been appointed 
this position with a salary of $1,700. 

There has also been established an office t 
be known as “dean of student affairs,” th 
status and duties of this deanship to b 
follows: 

(1) The dean of student affairs shall be a 
university officer responsible to the central ad 
ministration from which he shall derive his 
status and authority; (2) he shall be ex-officio 
a member of all faculties and of all commit 
tees which deal with student affairs, delir 
quencies in studies and disciplinary measures; 
(3) as a member of any college faculty or com 


mittee he shall be subject to the rules and ad 


ministration of the educational unit con 
cerned; (4) he shall be a member of the ad 
ministrative committee of the university se 
ate and ex-officio of all senate committees 
which deal with student affairs; (5) it shall b 
the duty of the dean of student affairs under 
the president and the various officers respon- 
sible for the different educational units of th: 
institution to: (@) oversee student activities; 
(b) cooperate with the organs of student self 
government; (c) administer general university 
regulations concerning eligibility for public 
appearances; (d) seek so far as possible to giv: 
consistency to disciplinary procedur s; (e) to 
do all in his power to promote among students 
and faculty a spirit of mutual understanding 
and good will. 

E. E. Nicholson has been appointed dean 


with a salary of $4,000. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AND MOVING PICTURES IN 
ENGLAND 


Mr. Spurtey Hey, director of education, 
Manchester, at a hearing before the Cinema 
Commission of Great Britain held at West- 
minster, stated that the craving for the pic- 
tures evinced by children was very marked, 
and many cases were known of children beg- 
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higghner grades will bye added, but they 


taught in English. 

Under the Danish régime most of th publie 
schools ‘| rie well 
to-do attended academies at 
St. Thomas. These a however, at 
forded 


Graduates of the grammar scho 


were for the poorer class. 
privat 
rad mies, 
only grammar-school education. 
ils who could 
afford to do so attended a higher academy at 
Antigua, the Britist 


Antilles, and then went either to Europe or to 


naval base of the Lesser 


the United States to college. The academy at 
Antigua is modelled after Rugby, and has the 
reputation of being an excellent secondary in 
stitution. Some of the pupils of Danish an- 
cestry had their higher education in Denmark. 

It is said that between eighty and ninety 
per cent. of the people of the Virgin Islands 
The islands pride themselves 
Only 


about two per cent. of the inhabitants are un- 


are pure black. 
on their low percentage of illiteracy. 


able to read and write. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES IN THE 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 
Tue Pennsylvania State Board of Eduea- 
tion has sent us notice of the following changes 
in the teaching forces of the state: 

Norman McCreary, for some years principal of 
the Ellwood high school, has resigned. 

Earl Moyer, principal of the Trappe schools, has 
just been elected principal of the Boyertown pub- 
lie schools. 

L. H. Conway, for two years a member of the 
Sewickley high-school faculty, has been elected to 
the principalship of the Ambridge high school. 

Miss Sarah Palmer, of the 


school, goes to the assistant superintendency of the 


Beaver Falls high 
Rankin publie schools, 

J. R. Wilson, prineipal of the third ward school, 
Indiana, has been elected supervising principal of 
lle public 
W. Mills, head of the biology department 
of Westminster College, has resigned. 

Mark E. 
pointed to fill the chair of Latin at Westminster 


the Svkesvi schools. 


Dr. O. 


Hutchinson, of Indiana, has been ap 
filling the va 
Me Elree, head 
of the Latin department, a year’s leave of absence. 

C. F. Detgler, a 
school, has been elected principal of the Bath high 


College during the ensuing vear, 


eaney made by granting Dr. J. J. 


teacher in the Eman high 


school. 





Alfred H. Quinette, an instructor in the Du 


sne high school, has been elected 


the s vols at Port Allegheny. 

E. J. Robinson, for fourteen years principal 
the publie schools of Aspinwall, has resigned to 
enter business, 

Harry R. Vanderslice, principal of the Boyer 
town public schools, has resigned to accept as 


lar position at Coatesville. 


Pe 
cipal of the 


Berkenstock, for a number of years pri 
schools of Port Allegheny, has r 
signed. 

Arthur Y. Holter, a teacher in the East Green 
ville public schools, has been elected principal of 
the Upper Milford high school. 

r. 
and athletic coach in the 


instructor in mathematies 


Falls high sehool, 


Brindenbaugh, 
seavel! 
has resigned. 

Wilmer H. Seawright, head of the English de- 
partment and assistant principal of the Connells- 
ville high school, has resigned. 

E. R. Carson, for a number of years principal of 
the Beaver Falls high school, has resigned to ae 
cept a position in the seience department of the 
Mi Keesport high school. 

Samuel Clark, for three years supervisor of man 
ual training in the Oil City schools, goes to Sharon 
for next year. 

Harry Wieand, of Swissvale, has been advanced 
to the principalship of the high school, following 
the resignation of Charles Shoup to accept the 
principalship of the Ligonier publie schools. 

Frank W. elected 
‘rincipal of 


Jones has been supervising 


Connellsville and Lower Tyrone 


I 
townships, Fayette county. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Mary C. C. 
instruction of Colorado, has 


National Education 


Braprorp, state superintendent 
of public been 
elected president of the 
Association. 


THE degree of doctor of laws has been con- 
Michigan on 


librarian of the 


University of 
Parker Winship, 
collection at Harvard 
son of Dr. A. E. 


. > = ‘ 
Journal of Educ ation. 


ferred by the 
George 
Widener 
Dr. Winship is a 
editor of The 

Dr. M. E. 


University of 


University. 


Winship, 


SADLER, vice-chancellor of the 


Leeds, whose acceptance of the 
chairmanship of the Caleutta University Com- 
mission was recently announced, will be ac- 


companied in his visit to India by Mr. P. J. 
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says: “ No one familiar with the development 
of educational thought and practise in Illinois 
within the last ten years could fail to see and 
to acknowledge the large contribution made by 
Dr. W. C. Bagley. He came to the state when 
all sorts of new ideas and propagandas were 
seeking recognition in our modern scheme of 
public education. His clearness of mind, his 
power of appraising every new movement and 
arriving at its practical and philosophic value 
made him a valuable leader during this great 
educational decade. He has given Illinois an 
honored and respected place in all the national 
councils on educational matters. Any school 
of education in any university in any state 
would be distinguished by his leadership. 
Illinois University needed him when he came 
and needs him more as he goes. It was for him 
to decide whether the new field offered larger 
opportunities for services to education than 
the position he now occupies. He decided in 
favor of going to Columbia University to or- 
ganize a department for the training of ex- 
perts in normal-school education. It is doubt- 
ful whether any one in the country is as well 
prepared to organize such a department and to 
equip and conduct it in a way which will have 
and hold the respect of normal-school men 
throughout the country as Dr. Bagley.” 

Orricers of the State Education Associa- 
tion of West Virginia for 1918 have been 
elected as follows: Dr. Waitman Barbe, Mor- 
gantown, president; L. B. Hill, Athens, vice- 
president; H. W. MeDowell, Moundsville, see- 
retary; J. C. Sanders, Keyser, treasurer; 
George Colebank, Fairmont, and W. H. Kend- 
rick, Morgantown, members of executive com- 
mittee. 

Dr. A. E. Surptey, master of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and reader in zoology in the 
university, has been elected vice-chancellor 
for the next academical year. 

Mr. Epwunp Gosse has been elected chair- 
man, Professor W. P. Ker, vice-chairman, and 
the provost of University College, Dr. T. 
Gregory Foster, honorary treasurer, of the 
Committee for the Promotion of Seandi- 
navian Studies in the University of London, 
recently appointed by the senate. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
TRAINING THE HANDICAPPED 

Scnoot anp Society for April 28, 1917, 
contained an editorial from the Boston Tran- 
script, “ Preparedness through Education,” 
which briefly discussed the report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education on train- 
ing for injured persons as a valuable war 
measure. The Transcript said: 

While the report deals only with the rehabilita 
tion of workers in industry, and recommends ex 
perimental work with them on a limited scale, the 
knowledge and experience so gained are of vast 
importance to any nation at war. Europe’s experi- 
ence in rehabilitating war cripples should be a 
lesson to us. 

The legislature of 1917 did not enact the 


legislation recommended by the Board, and 


the opportunity to gain “the knowledge and 
experience,” is postponed at least for a year. 
Meanwhile this nation is likely to face the 
question of training war cripples, and the re- 
sults of all investigations in this field will 
become of more general interest. 

The report under discussion is based on an 
investigation undertaken at the direction of 
the state legislature. sriefly, the report 
recommends the establishment of a bureau 
under the direction of the State Board of 
Education for the purpose of providing facili 
ties for training persons injured through in 
dustrial accident. The board with the evidenc: 
at its command estimates the expense of such 
a bureau for the first year as $17,000. 


FINDINGS 

The findings on which the recommendations 
are based are briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The number of serious industrial acci- 
dents is much greater among males than fe- 
males. 

2. The number of accidents to workers be 
tween the ages of twenty-one and forty is 
greater than the number among all other 
groups combined. Between these ages experi- 
ence has shown that people in general are still 
trainable; that is, motor coordinations and re- 
actions can be established as habits, and de- 
grees of skill, depending upon the capacities 
of individuals, can be attained. 
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by postponed until the 


made avail ible. 


ECOM MENDATIONS 
With the material at hand, however, the 


recommendations 


I 


rd makes certain spec 


he fol ng is quoted from the report 


For the purpose of further investigation and 
ilso of establishing an opportunity for wise ex 


perimenting under favorable conditions, the board 


that a bureau be established, under 
hoard of education, which shall 


until 


the direction of the 
limited 


recommendations based on experience can be made, 


undertake in a way, such time as 


the training of persons whose earning capacity has 


seriously through aecident or dis- 


been impaired 
ease. 

In recommending opportunities for training and 
placing the handicapped in industry, the board is 
The 


s already doing similar 


not suggesting an entirely new state policy. 


Commission for the Blind 


work for people handicapped by blindness and eye 
injuries. The board is proposing an extension of a 
state policy already in operation, to include addi- 
tional groups of handicapped people. 

The work needed is briefly discussed in Section 
3, ‘*The Rehabilitation of the Injured Worker.’’ 


The bureau recommended should undertake all the 


lines of work therein suggested found to be prac- 
The board submits the following draft of an act 


for carrying into effect this recommendation: 


An Act to vide jured 


Pe rsons 
as follows: 


established, 


se if en acted, ete e 
There shall be 
edueation, a bureau for 


Section under the 


direetion of the board of 


the training and instruction of persons who, 


through industrial aecident or industrial disease, 


have suffered the loss of or injury to a limb, or 


other severe injury, and whose earning capacity 


has been destroyed or impaired thereby, for the 


purpose of reestablishing or increasing the ability 
of such persons to earn a livelihood. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the board, 
through the bureau, to establish cooperative rela 
tions so far as possible with existing agencies deal 
ing with injured persons, and so far as practicable 
to establish and maintain, or assist in establishing 
and maintaining, such additional agencies as may 
be necessary for the instruction, training and 
placement in employment of persons deseribed in 


section one herein. 


In order to carrv out the purposes of 


this act the board may establish training facilities 


in schools supported wholly or in part by 


the commonwealth, and in such other places as may 


Sect #. It shall be the d 


through the bureau, by means of information ar 
advice, to aid physically handicapped persons, 
whether so handicapped by industrial accident, dis 
ease or otherwise, in choosing an occupation, in o} 


taining 


training and in securing employment. Tl 
bureau shall issue from time to time bulletins cor 
taining such information. 

Section 3. 


The bureau provided wit! 


suitable offices, at the 


PE IT me gg oom 


expel se of the comme 
wealth, and shall be allowed for salaries of agents 
and teachers, clerical and other assistance, trav i 


ing and other necessary expenses, such an amou 


as shall be appropriated annually by the 


court, payable out of the treasury of the co 
wealth. 

Sectto 6. The board of education shall mab 
an annual report to the general court covering thx 
work of the bureau, said report to be printed as 
publie document. 

Section This act shall take effect upon 


W. LL. Hamiut 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


passage. 
MASSACH 


SETTS STaT! 


REQUIRED MATHEMATICS 


TH 


very interesting article in SCHOOL a 
Society, of July 7, suggests a few commer 
I think I can Say tor myst lf, that of all t 
subjects I studied in school, algebra was 1 ' 
least useful. Geometry, on the other hand 


value highly. Is it not possible that the ver 





merit claimed for algebra is its defect ? | 
young mind needs contact with realities, need 
to travel the road to learning n toot, as 
were. Shorthand methods ar f doubt 
value at this stage. Symbols lack content. | 
biology we have come to see tl progress n 

be made by minute attention to realities 
that without this elaborate statistics 


mathematical formule are likely to be m 
leading. For a number of years I 
ecasion to teach the principles of Mendelis: 
to college classes, 


how difficult it 


and it is astonishing to find 


is for them to mast 


mathematical coneeptions i1 
previous training in mathematics seems to 


f little or no value in 
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tain such joker Cla $ vere cluded it 
t tate it voted by the Harvard University 
council In this statement, for exam the 
Litt lt rig \ sists mn its s nyt} laus 


ll professor FF s eighth clause, the stat 
ment annou that any plan for providing 
life insurance to professors at less than the 


usual commercial rates would be most aece] 
ible. Since President Pritchett had said that 
this end could only be gained by making in 
surance compulsory, and since this condition 
had been ¢ spressly re jected by Harvard in its 
seventh clause, it is difficult to see that the 
eighth clause has much value. Tufts only 
is listed in direct opposition to the founda- 
tion’s new plan, as a whole, and it makes its 
objections trom most mature study. In how 
far is the “ approval” of other colleges offered 
from less than thorough understanding of the 


new plan’s provisions ¢ 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SOME METHODS AND MORALS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL HOME STUDY 


Two hundred nine girls of the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers were given 
these directions: 

Please estimate the per cent. of written home 

work which is actually done by the average high- 
school student handing in the work, ¢. e., not copied 
from some other student. This has no reference to 
your personal experience, but to high-school pupils 
generally, as you have observed them. You need 
not sign your name. Please be as accurate as 
possible, as the results will be used for scientific 
purposes, 
Of these girls 184 were also asked to estimate 
the percentage of oral home assignments, on 
the average, which actually is studied by high- 
school students. About half the subjects were 
asked to add remarks about high-school stu- 
dents’ ethical evaluation of copying home 
work. 

The average’ estimate tor independent 
written home work is 64.4 per cent., median, 
71; with a mean variation from the average 
of 12.8 per cent. The average estimate for 


oral assignment is 68; median, 74.3; mean 





variat 12 Bot r or ind for wr ! 
work the mode is at 75, where 23 per cent 
d YO per cent f the « ses ta resp tive 
| next highest ] t tor ¢ s at 50. si 
1 slight bimodal tend Otherw 
e two distributi curves e 1 
Sixty-seven per ce of the vritte 3 
and 57 per cent. of the “oral” cases 
between 60 and 85. The lowest “ writt 
estimate 1s aft > (2 cases) highest 12 
ease). The lowest oral estimate is at 10 
eases); highest 100 (1 case). Put in another 
orm the table of frequency is as follows: 





ESTIMATES 


Written Oral 


Per Cent. Estimated Per Cent. of Cases Per Cent. of Cases 


100 to 80 ...... 6.8 15.8 
80 to 60 50.2 45.7 5 
60 to 40 ...... 34.1 26.2 
40 to 20 a: 9.1 
20 to 0 6 3.2 


Although the two curves of distribution are 
much alike the correlation coefficient betwee 
the estimates for oral and for written work 
is only .169 (Pearson Method). 

It would be interesting to know what per 
cent. of the students are believed to hand 
only their own written work; also what per 
cent. study all the oral assignments. But the 
students objected to answering such a ques 
tion because they said it would re flect uy 
themselves, since students with perfect records 
were very rare. The consensus of the “r 
marks” indicates that copying home work 
is not generally considered very unethical 
view of the very frequently unreasonable as 
signments, and the fact that the students bi 
lieve a good part of such work is never ex 
amined by the teacher. 

If these data are representative, apparent 
about 70 per cent. of the oral assignments and 
written home work is actually done. T1 
other 30 per cent. of the written work is 
merely copied, much of which is copied wit! 
little or no sense of its being wrong to do so. 
These data do not of course account for the 


written work not handed in at all. 


Perhaps the current methods in high schools 
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Perhaps it would be wiser to have school study 
supervised for the average child, but to allow 
the brighter children, who are generally more 
or less bored thereby, free to go home. So 
instead of keeping the delinquent children 
after school, keep the average child for a 
longer day, and reward the brighter children 
with more freedom. 

Some may maintain that because physical 
abilities and intelligence are correlated pretty 
highly the duller children are the more in need 
of exercise and freedom. This difficulty can 
be met when pupils will have been classitied in 
terms of their ability. Then the program for 
the slower pupil can be so arranged as to pro- 
vide the needed physical development. 

Welcome to the longer day and to the study 
supervised at school; but let them not steal 
away from the brighter pupils opportunities 
for independent study in their homes, nor rob 
the home of its rightful influence by the stu- 
dent. Therefore by proper checking up of 
home written work, by aid of study super- 
vised at school and by making the pupil 
socially responsible to his classmates for his 
oral recitation, a little of the loss and im- 
morality attending school activities could be 
eliminated. Garry C. Myers 

BROOKLYN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

We have been able to obtain the following 
abstracts of addresses before the General Ses- 
sions of the Portland meeting of the National 
Edueation Association. In the last issue of 
ScHoo. anp Society there was printed in full 
the presidential address of Dr. Robert J. Aley. 


Shall this country economize for or against 
its children?—Juitia C. Laturop, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. The ultimate treasure and resource of 
any people is its young life—the only surety 
of the continuance of the race. Slowly we 
have arrived at certain measures of protection 
for those under sixteen by compulsory educa- 
tion laws, by child labor laws, by mothers’ 
pension laws, and now by a national child 
labor law. It is not too much to say that the 
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first effect of war is to threaten all such stand 
ards; it may suspend or destroy them all, 
so that now in the beginning it is exceeding|y 
important that we should face squarely the 
risk before us. Admittedly our standards of 
life, including those of child protection, are 
higher than those of Europe. The important 
consideration is the attitude of the public 
mind toward the preservation or loss of these 
standards. It is especially noteworthy that 
England has not permitted any lowering of 
the age limits for factory work. Its exemp 
tions for farm labor by children have been 
considerable in certain localities, vet con- 
tinually opposed in others and in some dis- 
tricts no exemptions have been allowed. The 
countries which have borne the brunt of the 
war have indeed sacrificed the schooling of 
children to their evident injury. This year, 
however, notwithstanding the increasing ex 
haustion of the war, England and France have 
taken determined measures to restore or to 
improve their old standards. In England, th: 
Board of Education has demanded a budget, 
the largest in the history of English edueca- 
tion, with the purpose of raising teachers’ 
salaries, restoring school buildings to school 
use, and increasing school efficiency. It is 
inspiring to know that certain younger coun- 
tries have from the first refused any sacrifice 
of children’s rights to education. This he- 
roic struggle to protect the schooling of chil 
dren in countries so desperately involved in 
war as are France and England, this brave 
insistence upon no reduction by the colonies 
which have sent men so freely and generously 
to the aid of England are in strange contrast 
with the spirit of the law passed by the largest 
state in this country permitting the school 
year to be curtailed five months; in strange 
contrast to the specious willingness to let 
children do their bit; in strange contrast with 
the suggestion that the Federal child labor 
law shall be suspended or repealed before it 
goes into operation. To-day as never before, 
it is certain that the public-school teachers 
of America have an unparalleled power to 
guard the nation’s children and to mold public 
opinion so that this country will insist that 
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